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Deaths 


Willie Gerhard Ensz, Mennonite assignee 
who had only been in CPS for a month and a 
half, was drowned July 8 in the American 
River near the Camino, California, camp. 

No further details of the accident were 
available last week. He was 26, single, a 
native of Beatrice, Nebraska, and the son of 
Gerhard B. Ensz. He gave his occupation as 
an electrical worker. 

His death is the 20th in CPS. 

There were also reports, unconfirmed last 
week, of the death of John C. Stevens, ex-Big 
Flats and Elkton, who joined the Army 
Medical Corps in July, 1943. 

Albert E. Cohen 


Albert E. Cohen, a CO on regular parole 
from Sandstone, Minnesota, was killed by a 
train in St. Paul June 5, it was learned this 
month. He had been paroled to the University 
of Michigan Hospital, Ann Arbor, but was 
visiting a friend, Ward B. Wille, also a CO, 
in St. Paul. 

Meanwhile friends of James F. McDaniel 
were soliciting for a Memorial Fund to enable 
them to give an annual James F. McDaniel 
award to Fellowship of Reconciliation mem- 
bers under 30 who were outstanding in 
furthering the FOR cause. 

McDaniel, also a CO parolee at Ann Arbor, 
was killed May 23 when he fell down an open 
elevator shaft. He was a strong supporter 
of the FOR. 

Checks should be made pe rable to the 
James F. McDaniel Memoria. Fund and sent 
to Charles Butcher, 711 Haven Ave., Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 


CPS Lore 


The REPORTER continues its series of CPS 
stories and legends. ‘I'hese are small; take 
several 


Back in the days when the offices of the 
National Service Board for Religious Ob- 
jectors were in the National Press Rb 
a lady dropped in one day and enthusiastically 
asked if her name could be added to the list. 

“1 object to religion too,” she explained. 

> 


Camp Coshocton, Ohio, hadn’t been opened 
very long when the director was much mys- 
tified to recerve a telegram from a Minneapolis 
local board reading “GORDON DIED 
COFFIN ARRIVING 9:15 AM TRAIN”. 

The next day a new assignee, Gordon Reid 
Coffin, arrived to clear up the mystery. 


It takes the Amish to score on the army. 
A husky young Amish assignee, complete 
with full beard and old order dress, was trans- 
ferring to a western camp when he was 
approached on the train by a soldier. The 
soldier had seen many varieties of uniforms 
and beards before, but never one like this 
and he was sense: ager pd unable to identify 
the youth’s branch of service. So he asked 
him. 

“I’m a brush marine,” the Amishman 
replied, bearing in mind long hours of CPS 
labor. Then when the soldier confessed 
ignorance, he demanded, “Do you mean to 
tell me you haven’t heard of the brush 
marines?” 

That ended the conversation. 
ashamed of his lack of knowledge, 
retired. 


Apparently 
the soldier 


Demobilization 


As one of its last acts before recessing for 
the summer, the House Military Affairs 
Committee last week recommended a bill to 
prevent any point-system discharge of CPS 


men. 

Such a disc system would “adversely 
affect morale in the armed forces,”’ the com- 
mittee felt. Only “undue hardship” dis- 
charges were specifically exempted from the 


oe ban. 
e bill, introduced by Rep. Arthur Win- 
stead (Miss.), is now scheduled for considera- 
tion by the full House, although no further 
action is possible until October 1 because of 
the summer recess. Meanwhile it was not 
known whether Selective Service would be 
willing to continue with its point-discharge 
program until some decision has been reached 
in Congress. 

Only two witnesses were called during the 
Committee’s debate on the measure, Lt.-Col. 
Francis V. Keesling and Col. Lewis F. Kosch, 





As an exponent of pungent prose, 
Col. Kosch scored twice last week in- 
his testimony before the House Military 
Affairs Committee on the CO discharge 
debate. When Rep. Carl T. Durham 
{N. C.} became indignant over the way 
COs responded to the Selective Service 
law, and asked, “If 75 percent of the 
people felt that way, you would not be 
able to get up much of any army, would 
you?”’, the colonel retorted: 

“If 75 percent of the ple felt that 
way, we probably would not have had 
this law in the first place.” 

Later in the hearing, Col. Kosch 
himself tended to become nettled at 
implied criticisms of the number of 
men already discharged from CPS for 
physical reasons. Explaining that for 
the first several years, assignees were 
sent to camp without final physical 
examinations, he exploded: 

“We got a great many people who 
were disabled. We had to meet the 
train with an ambulance and haul them 
to the hospital to keep them from dying 
before we could get them back home 
again.” 





both of Selective Service. Both defended the 
original point plan, which they said was their 
interpretation of the intent of the Selective 
Service Act, but said that they would, of 
course, follow any new instructions from 


The Committee had before it last week, not 
only the Winstead bill, H.R.3597, but a 
substitute proposal of the NSBRO which was 

resented by Rep. Paul J. Kilday (Texas) . 

his ciosely followed the language desired by 
Rep. Winstead, but specifically permitted 
the same percentage of men to be released 
from CPS as from the armed forces. 

This amendment was defeated by a decisive 
vote, it was understood. 

The scheduling of the bill for hearing by 
the House Committee was in itself a surprise 
for it was introduced only two weeks ago and 
other CO bills, both pro and con, have lain 
unconsidered before the Committee for 
months. Despite the unexpected haste, how- 


(Continued on page 2) 


German COs 


_ Bit by bit, the story of conscientious ob- 
jectors in Nazi pcvoneae: 5 is unfolding. It is 
a story of ten years of inhuman brutality, 
met with almost incredible courage. 

Forty-one were found in a camp near 
Wewelburg, a handful in Dachau. About 300 
were discovered at Buchenwald, most of 
whom had been interned in the camp since 
it was first set up eight years . So far 
this is all that has been reported, although 
stories persist of possibly thousands of German 
COs before the war. There has been no 
estimate of the number who died from starva- 
tion, ill-treatment or disease. 

A few of those remaining were Quakers, 
although the membership of the Society of 
Friends was very small in Germany. Yet a 
French ex-internee told members of the 
Friends Relief Service that he had met 
numbers of German Quakers in Buchenwald, 
and that these had refused offers of parole 
from the Camp Commandant, presumably if 
they would renounce their beliefs. 

“Subsequently they shared the usual ill- 
treatment,” the report, “and were considered 
to take their punishment almost as well as 
the communists.” 

Quaker relief teams personally met another 
German Friend, Rudolph K ustumeier, who was 
sentenced to ten years in 1934 and who had 
spent the last two years in concentration 
camps. He told his new friends the long 
a had only strengthened his faith. 

her denominations met among the sur- 
vivors included Adventist, Salvation Army, 
and Danish, French and Polish Free Church 
members. 

The great majority of German COs, how- 
ever, came from the Bible Students—German 
Jehovah’s Witnesses. The persecution of this 
sect soon after the Nazi regime was 
established. Leaders in Magdeburg were 
arrested in 1934 although the greatest wave 
of arrests began in the spring of 1936. Under 
a decree of June, 1937, all Bible Students who 
did not recognize the State were ordered sent 
to concentration camps. 


Estimates Vary 


Estimates vary as to the total number 
interned. One account by Dr. Emil Maurer 
said that in 1938 there were 1,200 religions 

ifists in Buchenwald alone, most of these 
ible Students (see July 1 Reporrer), but 
another story placed the top figure at 450. 
The Watch Tower Press, London, declared 


(Continued on page 2) 


British Honor 


Two British women scientists have been 

elected to the Royal Society, the greatest 
honor Britain can bestow on any scientist. 
They are the first women to be elected al- 
though Queen Victoria was given an honorary 
mem hip. 
One of these was Dr. (Mrs.) Kathleen 
Lonsdale, an expert in x-ray investigations of 
crystalline structure. She has made diamonds 
artificially and was cited in 1942 for carrying 
on her work during the bombing raids. 

She is also a Quaker and a conscientious 
objector my = to jail for a —— two 
years ago for refusing to register for fire- 
watching. 
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German COs—(from page 1) 


that 6,000 Jehovah’s Witnesses were in 
German prisons and camps in 1939 “because 
they refused to cooperate with the Nazi state.” 

A more recent account comes from Bjorn 
Halistrom, London editor of the Swedish 
newspaper Svenska Morgonbladet after his 
visit to Buchenwald in April of this year. 

In his broadcast over the BBC, May 6, 
Hallstrom stated: 

“Amongst the prisoners who had been 
locked up in Buchenwald ever since the camp 

ad been in existence—that means eight 
whole years—there were about 300 men who 
had been brought there because of the Chris- 
tian faith. The barracks for religious prison- 
ers lodges 500 at present, but once there were 
several thousands, mostly Germans. While 
political prisoners wear a red triangle on 
their chest, the religious prisoners are marked 
by a violet triangle. 

“Most of the Christian prisoners are Bible 
students. .. . The hardest work was imposed 
on these Christian prisoners. They had to 
work in the quarry most of the time, and 
from there they were forced to pull up fully 
loaded wagons at the double, all the time 
being ill-treated with cudgels by the SS, under 
whose severest guard they were kept. 

“Every three months the Christian prison- 
ers were given a form to sign. It was a 
declaration that the prisoner would desist 
from his ‘false doctrine’. To sign this meant 
immediate liberty. But never did it happen 
that these Christians signed such a declaration. 

“For Hitler it seemed to mean very much 
to get the signatures of the Christians. Every 
day some of the prisoners were called out and 
beaten with all kinds of instruments to enforce 
their signature. The prisoners answered that 
if they signed they would by doing so recog- 
nize the methods of Buchenwald and the 
barbaric legislature of the Nazis. 


Mail Restrictions 


“The Nazis tock revenge on the Christians 
because of their steadfastness by taking from 
them the right to receive and write letters, 
which other prisoners were permitted. For 
short periods, 25 words a month were allowed, 
otherwise the prisoners have been completely 
isolated from their families and the world 
outside for seven years. 

“Today the Nazis claim that the famine 
in the camp was caused by transport diffi- 
culties and the lack of provisions, but before 
the outbreak of war when actually no lack 
of food existed, the Nazis had started a 
systematic starvation of the Christian prison- 
ers. Most of them look skeletons now. But 
a Bible Student minister told me, ‘Already 
in 1939 we were shadows when we marched 
to the quarry. We ate the green from off 
the bushes and trees’.” 

Hallstrom was also quoted by the British 
publication Peace News as stating, 


“Once they were going to compel the Bible 
Students to do military service. If they 
refused they were to be shot as conscientious 
objectors. Two SS companies marched up 
ready to shoot. The prisoners calmly faced 
the rifles. They refused, unanimously, to 
fight for the state which had taken from them 
the freedom of worship. The rifles were 
lowered and instead of being shot there was 
a further deterioration of food and new ill- 
treatment.” 

Much of Hallstrom’s information came 
from a document which he brought back from 
Buchenwald, apparently compiled in the 
camp. This described in detail long years of 
brutal treatment for which the pacifists were 
deliberately singled out. The Bible Students 
also refused to make munitions, the document 
continued, despite threats of the death penalty. 

“Because a few, for fear of being beaten or 
killed, did such work under the pressure of 
willing instruments of the devil, they were 
immediately excluded from the community 
of this neutral people.” 


Another Account 


Another and corroborative account was 
furnished by the Bulletin of the Central 
Board for , London, in a first-person 
story of D. E. Mason, a non-pacifist internee 
of the German camps. 

“In Dachau and at my last station of 
suffering, in Buchenwald,” Mason relaved, 
“T found groups of religious war resisters 
whose sufferings were terrible but whose 
attitude won them my highest respect and 
admiration. 

“T can only testify to their existence and 
their strength of conviction for the time up 
to the outbreak of war as I had the good 
fortune to get out of Buchenwald in 1939, 
but it is my firm belief that nothing could 
have shaken their determination and I shudder 
to think of the terrible fate which they must 
have met. 

“In 1938 in Dachau, I met a group of 80 
of these members of the International Bible 
Searchers’ Association; later on in Buchen- 
wald several hundreds. . . . 

“The religious COs were singled out for 
especially brutal treatment. They were com- 
pletely isolated from the rest of the prisoners, 
more isolated even than our Jewish comrades 
who at least mixed with us in the labor 
battalions. But the COs not only had their 
own barracks, they were employed all by 
themselves in sewing sacks and mending socks. 

“Our only chance to meet them was at roll- 
call at 4 o’clock in the morning. .. . It was 
on such occasions that I first noticed their 
upright bearing, their unshakeabie confidence 
in their cause, their apparent inner strength 
which helped to uplift any of us who came 
in contact with them. 


Quarrels Rare 


“They always appeared exceptionally clean 
and their barracks was the showpiece of the 
Buchenwald camp. There never seemed to 
be any quarrel among them—scarcely avoid- 
able, though, in the sub-human conditions 
we were forced to live in. Whenever there 
was a newcomer attached to their group they 
seemed to take him in as in the fold of a 
family. 

“Repeatedly at roll-call we witnessed their 
sufferings. The SS Commander used to read 
letters from their wives aloud to them in 
front of all the prisoners. They were letters 
full of grief and sorrow, of starving families 
and destroyed businesses, of crying children 
and ailing fathers and mothers, of heart- 
broken wives. 

“Tn front of all of us the Camp Commander 
told these COs, ‘We release you immediately, 
you can go home now to your families, we 


h@e nothing against you—but give up your 
pacifism, give up your creed’. 

“T have never seen any one of them accept 
this offer. But I have heard some of them 
answer, ‘Never. And if we don’t see our 
families again in this world then we shall see 
them again in heaven’... 

“Shortly before I got out of the camp they 
were called together and the choice put before 
them: repentence or work in the quarries. 
And work in the quarries meant certain death 
from exhaustion. I saw one waver, but then 
they all went into the quarries where men died 
like flies; none of them was ever released.” 


Demobilization—(from page 1) 


ever, a number of pacifist and liberal groups 
registered various degrees of opposition in- 
cluding the Fellowship of Reconciliation, the 
Methodist Commission on World Peace, and 
the historic peace churches. 


Hearing Excerpts 


During the hearing July 9, Colonel Keesling 
was first called to explain the original CPS 
point plan. This he did in some detail, 
pointing out that only the same percentage, 
or less, of CPS men were to be released as 
discharged from all the services. He ad- 
mitted that the plan might seem more liberal 
than that used by the Army, i.e., the three 
points for wives and no limit on the number 
of children, but emphasized that these dis- 
crepancies were occasioned by the fact that 
assignees received no pay nor dependency 
allotments. 

After some preliminary questions, he was 
asked by Rep. Carl T. Durham (N. C.): 

“How do you arrive at the conclusion that 
any of them should be released, Colonel? 
They all refused to fight.” 

Colonel Keesling: “Well, I believe that is a 
question that is raised by this bill, as to 
whether or not you are going to release a 
conscientious objector who is in the same 
status as a soldier who has remained in this 
country, or in the same status as a sailor, 
before either the soldier or the sailor in 
similar status is released. But our program 
is tied in, from the numerical standpoint, so 
that when they release so many soldiers and 
sailors, we release a comparable percentage 
of conscientious objectors.” 

Mr. Durham: “But they are not soldiers. 
The biggest majority of them were put in 
camps because they refused to fight.” 

Colonel Keesling: “We believe they should 
have the same length of service as the soldiers 
and sailors. Our plan is on a numerical basis 
rather than on an individual basis. . . . Under 
the bill, a conscientious objector, who has 
necessarily remained in this country, and 
has three children, at this time would—there 
is no question about it—be released under 
our program. Whereas a soldier who has 
remained in this country, and has three 
children, would not be released at this time, 
and a sailor has no chance of being released 
until the Navy starts in with a point system 
of some sort.” 

Mr. Durham: “Do you have an authority 
to release them under present regulations?” 

Col. Keesling: “Under the basic Selective 
Service law there is nothing specifically said, 
but I believe there is authority to release 
them. They are there in lieu of induction. 
They are assigned to work of national im- 
portance under the appropriate section of 
the Act.” 

Explain CPS 

Col. Keesling and Col. Kosch then explained 
to the Committee something of the structure 
of CPS and its operations. “They are serving 
their country under the provisions of the 
Selective Service law,’’ Col. Kosch declared. 

Rep. Paul J. Kilday (Texas): “It is not a 
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case of a man who refuses to fight. It isa 
group of people, recognized by law as being 
exempt from the necessity of participating 
in combat, but who were required to partici- 
pate in essential civilian service . . . primarily 
at the expense of their own Church groups, 
is that right?” 

Col. Kosch: “That is right.” 

Rep. Leslie C. Arends (Illinois) then de- 
clared he knew of a soldier 39 years old with 
six children who could not get out of the 
army. The discharge of CPS men was hardly 
compatible with such a situation, he felt. 

Rep. Charles H. Elston (Ohio) agreed, 
asking if it wouldn’t be bad for military 
morale to have COs discharged at this time. 

Col. Kosch: “Well, I presume the men in 
the navy feel the same way about the men 
getting out of the army. It may be that we 
have interpreted it incorrectly, but we felt 
that this was a service that had been set up, 
and the service was comparable—whether 
you like it or not—to the other services set 
up, and that they were entitled to the same 
considerations under the law.” 

Mr. Elston: “Well I do not think the illus- 
tration you gave is parallel because while the 
men in the navy might not like it if they 
were not getting out, they do realize that 
the men in the army are getting credit for 
combat service, whereas the conscientious 
objector has not been engaged in any combat 
service. ...” 

Rep. Winstead was then recognized to ex- 
plain his intent in introducing the measure. 

“My thinking is this,” he said, “those men 
who go out and shoot the enemy—and I know 
of no one who wants to be killed or to kill— 
go out to give protection to these conscientious 
objectors. To have them learn of a point 
system for conscientious objectors which is 
much lower than that which they are receiving 
would result in great confusion, such as we 
have never heard of in this country before. 

“T do not think it is fair to the conscientious 
objectors who are sincere. I doubt if they 
would accept a preferred status which would 
react against their faith and religion. If they 
have the faith, sufficient to believe in — 
back and not going out to fight the enemy, 
believe that faith will be strong enough to 
take a little hardship that is handed out to 
them now... .” 


Already Have Authority 


Rep. Charles R. Clason (Mass.) then asked: 

“As I understand the testimony, in the 
absence of H.R.3597, Selective Service would 
go ahead and discharge these men on some 
sort of point system without coming to 
Congress, is that right?” 

Col. Keesling: “Yes sir.” 

Mr. Clason: “In other words, you have 
the authority now to work out what you 
think may be a proper system for lettin 
these men leave these camps, and woul 
have done it on some basis if this bill had 
not come up?” 

Col. Keesling: “Yes sir, I understand that 
this is the plan. . . .” 

Mr. Clason: “But not the point system 
contained in H.R.3497?” 

Col. Keesling: “That is right. Not that 
point system but the one that we have already 
outlined.” 

Mr. Clason: “And based upon your experi- 
ence you feel that these conscientious ob- 
jectors should be discharged in accordance 
with the point system that you have worked 
out?” 

Emphasis on Dependency 


Col. Kosch: “Well, since the army took 
the things that concerned them, or which the 
men were capable of doing and had a chance 
to do and so forth, and applied it to those 
men, the things that concerned us most were 


the dependency problem, due to the fact that 
there was no money paid by the = 
or anybody to take care of these dependents; 
so there is probably a little more weight 
given to ey “ep od than there would be in 
the army. Now the other things we took just 
as the —_ had. There are the months of 
service, and dependency, excepting that we 
give more credit for dependency. . . . 

“It took no Congressional action for the 
army to discharge this 1,300,000 men. Neither 
did we feel that it took Congressional action 
for the Selective Service to discharge them, 
unless Congress said that they should not be 
discharged. . . .” 

Rep. J. Leroy Johnson (Calif.) closed the 
session with the statement that he had had 
two letters from farmers in his district who 
claimed that COs had been assigned to their 
dairies and they were entitled to this help 
for the duration plus six months. 

“They were subject to stay there that long 
unless sooner discharged,” Col. Kosch ex- 
plained. “In other words, under the law 
ef could be held that long. Now the thing 
is this individual might not stay there, but 
we will furnish him another man in his place 
if we take that man off.” 

The Committee then went into Executive 
Session. 


Repairman 


Rohert Matteson, Wellston, Michigan, as- 
signee, is one of the few CPS men able to 
continue his normal work after induction. 

A shoe repairman by trade, Matteson has 
saved campers $408.40 during the past six 
months, the Brethren Service Committee 
estimates. During that time he has put on 
305 pairs of soles, 276 pairs of heels and done 
major repair work on 427 other pairs. In 
addition, he has fixed up numerous other 
shoes from the Brethren relief center for 
shipment overseas. Matteson works on an 
almost complete set of shoe repair machinery 
bought and loaned to him by the BSC. 


Lessons by Mail 


The Brethren Service Committee last 
month announced that the International 
Correspondence Schools were willing to accept 
CPS men at about half the standard rate. 

Each assignee would be permitted to enroll 
for a three-month course for $18, including 
all service and text material. Additional 
three-month periods would be handled on the 
same basis with no obligation demanded for 
more than that time. 

Those interested should make arrangements 
directly with ICS, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 


Starnes Rider 


The so-called Starnes amendment prohibit- 
ing CPS overseas service is in again for at 
least another year. 

Despite the repeated protests of pacifist 
agencies, despite the action of the Senate in 
deleting the restrictive language, despite the 
willingness of the War Department, Selective 
Service and the Bureau of the Budget, to 
leave it out, a small group of determined 
Congressmen was successful in renewing the 
ban until next June when the appropriations 
bills again come up for consideration. 

The rider was first inserted this year again 
in the War Department Appropriation bill— 
by a House pe re gine ey subcommittee 
which went out of its way to voice its disap- 
proval of CPS overseas service. This was 
after both the War Department and the 
Budget Bureau had agreed to delete the 
measure from the proposed bill. 

The amendment was later stricken out by 


a Senate subcommittee, but restored in con 
ference between House and Senate. Little 
discussion was heard on the measure in either 
chamber; most of the argument pro and con 
being behind the scenes. 


Discharges 


The following men have been discharged or 
authorized for discharge: 


Overage (40 or more) 
Newtown, Conn., Hospital: George E. Myers. 

For Military Service 
Allentown, Pa., Hospital: Albert 8. Miller, [AO 
Bedford, Va.: Robert G. Brandon, [AO; Thomas R. 

Brumbaugh, IA. 
Belden, Calif.: Thomas R. Shiveley, LAO." 
Coleville, Calif.: Marvin L. Barron, IAO. 
Harrisburg, Pa., Hospital: Amos A. Mast, [AO 
Lapine, Oreg.: Everett L. Bozarth, IA; Earl W. 
utz, LAO; Henry W. Plunkett, 1A. 


Mancos, Colo.: ayne C. Hografe, 1A; Demund 
Lipka, 1AO. 

Owings Mills, Md., Training School: Herbert 8. 
Flory, [AO 


Wellston, Mich.: Ted. E. Gandy, LAO. 


For Physical Reasons 
Camino, Calif.: Edward Reimer. 
Coleville, Calif.: Lloyd M. Chapman. 
CPS Farmer (D ‘o., Wis.): Maurice L. Zaerr. 
CPS Guinea Pig (Phila. Jaundice): Milton Gold. 
Gatlinburg, Tenn.: Frank M. Porinchak. 
Glendora, Calif.: Morris J. Mendrin. 
Hill City, 8. D.: David K. Hostetler. 
North Fork, Calif.: Clarence Hagen. 
Rosewood, Md., Training School: Rodney B. Jopling 
Waldport, Oreg.: Harold Steers. 

For Occupational Reasons 
Belton, Mont.: Noah N. Yoder. 


Walked Out 
Coleville, Calif.: Conrad Demers, Claude Dilling. 
Skillman Village, N. J.: David Michener. 
Trenton, N. D.: Arthur Wiser. 
Waldport, Oreg.: Joseph Gistirak, Leon Shockman. 


Coyote Capers 


Victor Olsen, Selective Service field man 
and the scourge of untidy CPS camps, is also 
the scourge of unwary coyotes, it was revealed 
last week. 

Mr. Olsen was fishing near the Hill City, 
8. D., camp. Dumnng the day, a coyote 
underestimated him to the extent of curling 
up and going to sleep in plain view. A short 
stalk upwind, a small stick, a terrific blow, 
and that was that. 

Mr. Olsen brought the body back to camp 
for the benefit of the incredulous. 


Publications 


The World Citizen’s Forum of the Belden, 
California, CPS camp has recently issued a 
Proposed Constitution for World Federation, 

Aiming at practical provisions “acceptable 
to the common sense of the man in the 
street”, the 16 page pamphlet outlines the 
Forum’s ideas of a solid structure for perma- 
nent peace. World government would be 
made up of a House of Representatives. to 
which members would be elected proportion- 
ally, and a Chamber of Guilds representing 
international occupational groupings. 

Other features include international coinage 
of money, levying of taxes and control of 
armaments, and great emphasis on individual 
freedoms—including freedom from conscrip- 
tion. 

Copies may be secured for five cents (25 
for $1) from the Forum, CPS Camp No. 134, 
Belden, California, or from William B. Lloyd, 
Jr., Box 65, Glendora, California. 


Powellsville 


A graphic account of the Pokomoke River 
Drainage project of the Powellsville, Md., 
CPS camp was afforded last week in a report 
from the camp illustrated by maps, charts and 
drawings. 
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Since October, 1939, first CCC and now 
CPS men have been working on a 14.4 mile 
ditch to replace the meandering, silt-clogged 
Pokomoke River. About 10 miles have been 
completed. The ditch varies from 85 to 60 
feet wide running down a 160 to 210 foot 
lane cleared of timber and debris. Power 
machinery and d ite is available, but 
much of the work of brush clearing and 
hauling must be done by hand. 

When completed the ditch is expected to 
be of considerable value to farmers in the 
vicinity. Two counties, as well as the state 
of Maryland, have earmarked money for the 
yroject. 

“The flat farmland in this area must be 
drained by tax ditches which empty into the 
Pokomoke River,” the statement explained. 
“In recent years, however, fallen trees and 
other obstacles have collected silt and choked 
the river channel. After hard rains the 
water backed up into the drainage ditches 
and fields were sodden for days, making the 
ground barren and unprofitable as farmland. 
Where once stood impressive dwellings with 
pleasant lawns, there now remains crumbling, 
deserted buildings with serub pine and broom 
straw growing high around them.” 

It is this condition that the project hopes 
to rectify, first with CCC labor, then with 
CPS men under the American Friends Service 
Committee, now with Mennonite Central 
Committee assignees. 

Criticism 

The Cambridge University Press has issued 
a searching criticism of pacifist arguments, 
written by a man who has heard them all and 
apparently believes very few of them. Titled 
Pacifism and Conscientious Objection, the 
book was written by G. C. Field, philosophy 
professor at Bristol University, England. 

Professor Field has been a member of a 
British Tribunal and during the past four 
years has passed upon the CO claims of 
thousands of applicants. Although written 
in England about English COs, it is of equal 
interest in this country and comprises, in the 
opinion of the NSBRO, the most thorough 
and thoughtful criticism of standard pacifist 
arguments that has yet been presented. 

The book may be secured for $1.25 through 
the MacMillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 
City 11. 


Work Week 


Congress spare a 44-hour week for 
government departments this month, but 
war agencies and Civilian Public Service 
were not affected. 

Technical personnel connected with CPS 
will benefit from the shorter work week, but 
they will stagger their hours to provide super- 
vision for the Saturday afternoons in question. 

Selective Service declined to revise the 
directive setting a 51-hour week for assignees, 
stating that servicemen were unaffected and 
hinting that CPS public relations couldn’t 
stand any further strains at this point. 


Medical Corps 


Congress last month voted to give a $10 a 
month bonus to front-line medical corpsmen, 
in recognition of their noncombatant duties 
under fire. 

The bill, which last week lacked only the 
President’s signature to become law, makes 
no distinction between I-A and J-A-O person- 
nel. No such distinction was even proposed 
during debate on the measure. 

Recognition of medical corpsmen was pro- 


in Con by Representatives (Mrs.) 

rs, (Mrs.) Bolton, Sparkman and Fenton, 

although it was Fenton’s bill which was 

adopted. This makes anyone wearing the 
pr os badge eligible for the bonus. 

The proposal carried the recommendation 
of enlisted men as well the higher officers of 
the War Department, includi General 
Eisenhower, Rep. Fenton said. bat in- 
fantrymen had previously been awarded an 
extra $10 a month in the so-called “Ernie 
Pyle law” but in many instances they were 
pooling their bonuses to include medical-aid 
men performing equally dangerous assign- 
ments. he declared. 

Beginning last March, the War Department 
began issuing special badges to Medical 
Department personnel for “satisfactoryJper- 
formance of duty under actual combat condi- 
tions.” Under the terms of the Fenton bill, 
this badge is now worth $10 a month. 


From the Papers 


The Supreme Court's decision in the Summers 
case (see July 1 ReporTerR) occasioned scat- 
tered editorial comment in the nation’s news- 
papers. The Washington Post view of the 
widespread implications of this decision were 
presented in the last issue. Some other opinions 
follow. 


From the Chicago News: 


Refusal of the Illinois State Supreme Court 
to permit an avowed conscientious objector 
to practice law has been sustained by the 
U.S. Supreme Court. It was another five-to- 
four decision, and it is difficult to understand 
how four justices could dissent on the main 
point at issue. ... 

The minority judges could properly take 
cognizance of Summers’ right as an individual 
to refuse to bear arms for his country, but 
that was not the major point at issue... . 
Whether a man who does not believe in law 
enforcement is qualified to be an officer of 
the courts. ... 


From _ the 
Republican: 


. . « Judge Reed who wrote the majority 
opinion said naturalization may be refused a 
conscientious objector to military service and 
that if the privilege of citizenship could be 
refused by a state or government the lesser 
privilege of admission to the practice of law 
could also be refused. In brief a state has 
rights in defining how the privileges it gives 
must be earned... . 


From the Bluefield, W. Va., Telegraph: 

. . . The dissenting opinion, read by Asso- 
ciate Justice Black, held that it was demon- 
strated “beyond doubt that the only reason 
for his rejection to practice law was his 
religious beliefs”. Just here it is possible that 
Mr. Justice Black and the three other dis- 
senters may have assumed more than the 
facts justified. Religious beliefs do not enter 
into one’s qualifications for a profession, or 
citizenship, or public office, or any of the 
rights and privileges of the citizen. The 
religious beliefs of this conscientious objector 
may have been the basis for his refusal to 
ec military service. They could not 
1ave been the reason for his being denied the 
right to practice law in Illinois. 


And from the Tuscaloosa, Alabama, News: 

We are driving toward the last hard, bloody 
mile in a great war dedicated to the preserva- 
tion of freedom. Yet slowly, bit by bit, we 
seem to be leaving behind some of the funda- 
mental freedoms of conscience guaranteed by 
the founding fathers of our country. . . . 

In the mass we Americans have held to the 
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line of freedom of mndividual conscience—as 
an ideal. Yet the Supreme Court of the 
United States, the highest tribunal in the land, 
it seems to us, turns its back on a basic and 
urgently necessary freedom when it upholds 
a minor court in a decision denying a con- 
scientious objector the right to be admitted 
to the bar as a lawyer in Illinois. . . . 

We don’t give a tinker’s dam for this 
individual, nor do we espouse his beliefs, nor 
do we understand his beliefs. But we do say 
that the State has no right to deny him a 
career on this account... . 

How far are we going to stray from the 
constitutional guarantees of human conscience 
in the backwash of this war? 


From an editorial in The Modern Hospital, 
after describing the work of CPS men in mental 
institutions: 

Although the number of men involved is 
small and a few of them are themselves con- 
sidered ‘‘queer”, this kind of approach to 
their work promises great good for future 
= of patients in mental disease 

ospitals. What is needed more than any- 
thing else is a body of intelligent, informed 
and courageous citizens who will speak out 
boldly and clearly on behalf of better care of 
these patients. After the war, these conscien- 
tious objectors may form the nucleus for such 
groups. 


From the letters to the editor column of the 
New York, N. Y., News: 

Bronx: I think that conscientious objectors 
are the first group of really civilized people to 
reer in the world. They are the vanguard 
of tomorrow when the majority of people will 
refuse to go to war an kill one another. 
That day will be the day of no more kings, 
dictators or similar crooks.—Christian First. 


From the Detroit Free Press, a column “Good 
Morning” by Malcolm Bingay: 


There is an adage that it takes all sorts of 

— to make a world. I do not see why. 
hat is as stupid as saying that it takes all 

sorts of in ients to make a cake, when 
everyone knows that rat poison does not 
belong in a properly made cake... . 

In this category I place the so-called pacifist 
who is a not a pacifist because he has any 
courage of convictions but because he is 
terror-stricken at the mere thought of coming 
to grips with stark reality. 

have even a sneaking admiration for the 
conscientious objector who is willing to suffer 
for his beliefs. But I have nothing but con- 
tempt for the professional “pacifist”? who 
exploits the timidities and the wishful thinking 
of the cowardly. . . . They use the very liberty 
for which other men have given their lives 
to pollute the stream of public thought by 
their sniveling half truths wicked in- 
nuendoes. .. . 








